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value of land, increased imports and exports and therefore rev-
enues, "would supply the means of feeding & supporting an
array, and might in cases of emergency become themselves sol-
diers," he believed they should not be wholly excluded from the
estimate's of population. He would be satisfied if three-fifths of
them were counted. Like other Virginia delegates. Mason was
opposed to slavery on principle, regretted the existence of it
in their state, and desired to see slavery abolished if this could
be done without destroying the economy of a society which had
inherited its slaves as it had inherited its land and its laws.

Only three states, South Carolina, Georgia, and (for some
reason) Delaware, voted to count slaves and free citizens equally
in representation. The strength of the vote led the Convention
to reconsider its earlier decision to reckon three-fifths of the
slaves as inhabitants. Wilson did not see on what principle they
could be so counted. "Are they admitted as Citizens? Then why
are they not admitted on an equality with White Citizens? Are
they admitted as property? Then why is not other property
admitted into the computation?" Nevertheless he was willing to
see them included as a necessary compromise, Gouverneur Mor-
ris said he found himself in the "dilemma of doing injustice to
the Southern States or to human nature,9" and must decide in
favor of human nature. To count slaves, in any ratio, as part of
the population must encourage the slave trade, since the im-
porting of slaves would increase not only the wealth but also the
representation of the slave-holding states. He could not concur
in that, even if the Southern states should refuse to "confed-
erate" without it. On the question, six states voted against count-
ing slaves at all in the estimate of population.

But on the 12th Morris made another motion to the effect that
taxation should be proportioned according to representation. This
naturally changed the position of the Southern states. South
" Carolina and Georgia were still willing to pay taxes on all their
slaves if all of them could be counted as inhabitants. But the
other states with large numbers of slaves were unwilling. Davie
of North Carolina demanded, in the name of his state, merely^
that three-fifths ,of the slaves be included. Randolph of Virginia
urged the same ratio. "He lamented that such a species of prop-
erty existed. But as it did the holders of it would require tfiis
security." On another motion six states now favored the ratio